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ABSTRACT 

Tae purpose ol this project was to provide trained, 
indicjtncas, paLdprofessior ai instructors who deliver prescribed 
reading instruction in homes to these aisadvantaged adults who would 
not or could not participate in other adult education programs. This 
report is divided into two major sections: program summary and 
Appalachian Adult Education Center (AAEC) evaluation design. The 
program summary presents a narrative of the major activities and 
concepts of the Right to Pead projects and discusses project sites, 
staff development, recruitmert, diagnosis and prescription, materials 
and methods, retention and motivation, and coordination of services* 
The section on AAEC evaluation design discusses the overall 
evaluation^ two evaluations of 1973-74 data, and evaluation data of 
reading grade levels by groups. (WH) 
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SIX 4 Rurji, 2 lirbdn (Kentucky and Ohio) 

PERSONAL Family, Fnencis, Door-to-door, and Interagency Referral to personal 

HGiViES of diSddv.jntacjfd adults 

12 pdid, indigenous, tr«iinec» par tiprofessionais 

Prt>- cind inservjce stdff (locdl site professionals and AAEC staff) 

Lt\.rning CeiUer coordindto; s, reading resource persons, and AAEC staff 

iViuit.piinty of lOcai leorniny c<jnler resources includ.ng public libraries 
S(>'ciai coilectioi.s of A/\EC hfe/job coping skills rrtaterials 

336 White, 10 Black, 3 Asian 

349 students (and their foiiiiiies) isolated physically and sooaliy fjom education 

7V/ plus 6% passed GED, 2% occupation, 3% health, 4% moved 
12% drop-out 

1 4 HDurs ptr week in b^isic dnd coping skills mate, lals plus grei^tly mcrtased independent study 

2G4 students, out of the 349, are included m the following data analysis: 

Group A-Pre-post test bf>low 4 0 reading grade level 

Croup B-Pre-post tes". above 4.0 reading grade level 

Group C-P'-e-test onlv belcw 4.0 reading grade level 

Group D-Pre-test only above 4.0 reading grudo level 
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ACHir VL.v.Ef\iT: 



Group 

A 
B 
C 
D 



•Median Elopsod Months 
7.5 

7.G 
3 0 
33 



Median Months Gamed 
9 50 
a /2 

No Posttcst 
No Posttest 



*ElopsPd Months ar-^ number of months between the pre- and posttests oi, m n oups C and D, 
tho number of months bo^ween pretest and end of program year or exit c't te. 



Cost Per Student » $171 per family 
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INTRODUCTION 



Tne Api:>alachian Aduli: Education Center, located at morohead 
^;late University, was funded by the xNational Right to Read 
.iiort to conduct a continuation of the Appalachian Right to 
.I'ad Ccmn-iunity Based Project, September 1, 1973, to Aug\ist 31, 
Iir;-;, Grant No. OEG-0~72-4939 . 

In compliance with Right to Read Community Based Sites, 
'Information Memorandum # 10, Right to Read Final Reports", 
u.i; ed June 14 and received from Dr. Ruth Love Holjoway, Director, 
ui^hi to Read Effort, the annual report which follows presents, 
iii summary, the information and data requested. 

Pro.iect Puri^ose 
The purpose of the prv^ject was to provide trained, indag- 
^'nous, paraprof essional instructors who deliver prescribed 
reading instruction in homes to those disadvantaged adults who 

'uid not or could not participate in other adult education 
prog rams . 

The program proposed to provide basic skills instruction to 
200 educationally deficient Appalachian adults and their 
fciniiiK.s. Three hundred foriy-nine f- nllies wore servcul. 

i'.ali ona 1 e 

The design and organization of the project were predicated 
upon the experiences of the AAEC during five previous years 
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ri \\)[e\i^L\'K' oxpi^rinjonration and d^nrionstrax ion in delorniining 
vrpfo. prat't U'os in aduli oducc.tion. 

T...' ..^MUjifu* jH'u^;rani j>ur))()so aiid slruct'uri^ whtq ;i:onorat(^d 
Tro :oIi(nving cons i .iorat iow.s : (1) ihe problenis involved 

in .^\.k\lxU^ and recruitm,^ the n.ost undoi^c^ducatod and d(.s:>riveQ 
i)i'inil ai ion , the stationary poor, and thp failure? of 
^ St . li,: programs in roaciilng and sorving t n^- .~>overei y -isolated 
A('pj 1 an ; (2) the geographic isolation Ol ruuch oT tho 
{^r^c^ .lVk\i, (3) luck ijL transportation for tno disad^'an • agcod , 
.4) i.tck of time becaus(» of job or family rc\sponsib i 1 1 1 i os ; 
lb) lack of sol f-con f idonce and confidcMico in tho conm. unity 
l^c^'i c of past oxpcu'i enccKS of failure, fear, and f r^usl rat ion , 
or .<.iv n iiiiber of other prc/olems thar accompany di sadvan i <i;^ement 
Af 1 i.uai increase the cli^'nts social isolation; (6) n^-ed for 
J nr '-:\igcncy (cooperation to provide supportive; sc^rvicc^s and 
i>'?*.i \n the promotion c; f and ri»cruitment inuo literacy 
p: ;r.(..is ; (7) the critical shortage of trained adult educators; 

Uio fac't that the most deprived cannot or will not take 
.u: . .ir. la^c^ of learning opportunities in centers; and (0 ) the 
r/v...'i successfully used m other pr(.r fessions of sub-skilled 
o; Sob-i)r()f essional aides working under trained professionals. 

Otij P< I 1 V(^s 

.,;oad ')i)j<'c» ^Yl'-'* iolhnving wjtc th^^ ,;(Mieral (^bj<ctives 

;ri«' Appalachian Right to Read C(^imiuinity li<i:»ed Projects: 
' ' 7'^ •! -r, 'Kri y\ih: rffi^irjii drlivm of indiv^'^nunlVj pv*':;cr:}h\i 
^w..O'>^j in:}trur-^i.ion to ioolaicd rxival Ai)i^ala':^hian adults ana tn<Sn 
fi\'!i<\;, innlucinj ppcsckool ohi7.dpnn, ao a vital part of their total 

er|c ^ 
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^>r'''f.ily or p'^riyrof, .u)io>Lijl^ a>.d vol untrcv i)iuff ^. . rs* 

To pvcvidc p^^adin-j i t';^tXKictio'n for adult students to at least 
'i' >rvel of }iigh school cqui-"' zlcncy fyusivig upon those adults who are 
\' 'I from Sr'pvirrs and who are illiterate or funetionally illiterate. 

J.^t 'd i\c ob.]oculves . The spooirJc program objcc lives 
^si^'U below were developed at o icli local site, guided by 

AAKC ;:;c'neral objeclivet^. These objectives coriibine Ki^fiit 
:u ivcad objectives with AAEC cc^i.iriiunity education objecLiVOS. 
'w>" c<^:.i'oinat iou seems most approi^riaie since it ivroni(;tes a 

or Lnrust oT the Right to Read ETfort: th<.^ coordination 
•'i services and resources amona^ the agencie5 and institutions 
i.jai serve undereducated adults. The Appalachian Riu;ht lo 
.v'MG Comiiiunity Based Projects have oeen closely linked with 
I M»? :our AAEC community education demonstration projects and 
Kri\e public library project. 

' 'jO,j ectlve 1: To doDcJop d dcrnCf.e,ir\j^ion ru^ioif j-''>ide leaviiinj 
Cniier faeilitu offer'^yig indloubial og prescri}>rd 
insipuation in rr.ailfnj to the eijhth •j''\xde Igdcl 
ftS'r out-of" school jouih and ad-ilts. 
objective 2: To provide j^aropr'^f ::sio}^al teachers :oorkin-p oj\ 
of trie L('arniyj (^rrn-'^r louler the suijervision of o 
]>rofess' oyKil for rr/iding insf run.ioi of ri^rul 

and urban isolated adu'is* 
objective 3: To coordinace the learninj center-home Gtudiu model 
with a developing public comuunity school* 
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i'j tivp. 4: To pi'ovicL> instvucii'jn ir. ocadlng Vi^adiroGG c^tivitieQ 
to thr adult siudont^ who avp paventr^ of pvp^school 

Vbj CO 0 ive 5: To develop a masG-mcdia c^uppovt component of the 
Icarninj crntov-homc i'tudy mod^l. 

?b,j ecvive 6: To deteiv ,inc the cffeciivencss of adult basic 

education home studj ao c route iri recruiting adults 
to recurring education in the comrunity school. 

'A U Mrihodo]o;j;y 
ViiC AAKC has systematized the developnient oi local project 
, / • ;ranis by: (1) identifying projoci: sit.es m cooperation 

-t.; staco deparl:nents and local decision makers; (2) estab- 
..^iWVi^ a mutual agreement among all concernea witl^i local 
I ;ram objectives and work statcni.onts ; (3) initiating local 
. .i.^^ontraots ; (4) introducing revised data collections 
; .irms; (5) identifying and training professional and 
,<H.\iproLessional staffs through pre-service and contina<u*s 
. ..-..nrvace^ training; (G) mom tearing all projects; (7) 
'.''.orciiria t:i ng and linkang the Right to Read h(;me instruction 
.7. >u'?^ With the offorts of the state de])artmcM)ts of education, 
ioral school districts, More^hoad State University's 
..>iruiK)nt of Aduit, Counsolmg <ind Higher Kducation, and with 
.M.i^'i AAMC projects ( a dc^mc.ns t ra 1 on ol sp(HrLalizod ))u'oiic 
i.iiViivy services for disadvantaged aaults; demeans tra 1 1 (jhs 

(M):riMuini ly eciucai>ion; and a televised Gl^D preparation 
'.^MU»\s); (7) collecting an^» analyzing data, logs and 
rMj,r)rts; and (8) evaluating local i)rograms and th(^ total program. 
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Vii*^ proposoa s(M)i)o of work has bcH>n completed. The PERT 
I'iiia ui Action illustrating the scope and detail of the 
i i'oposed work follows, 

ThiS x'oport IS divid(,^d into iwo major sections: 

]) r(>i; r ani si'minary , a narrative of the majoa activities 
aii{i CiUicc^pis ol the Right to Read Projects, 

(2) AAIiC evaluation desjucn ^ data on clients* reading grade 
lov(^l scores and demographic data; and 

The program summary vvhich follows discusses seven aspc^cts 
Ol the Right to Read home instruction projects: 

(1) project sites 

(2) stux^f development 

( 3 ) recruitment 

('!) diagnosis and prescription 

(5) materials and methods 

(6) retention ana motivation 

(7) coordination of servicers 
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PART 1 
PROGRAf-l SUn/iARY 

.* ' Silos 

following table shows: (1) the location of each 
*:'oj<H:t; (2) whether the site is urban or rural; (3) 
■.:.'^;ui^r the project is a continuation project (operational 
ill 1972-73 and in 1973-74) or begun in th"^s project year 
v'jporational in 1973-74); (4) the community base from 
'.v.iich the Right to Rear' instruction is offered; (5) the 
i)roject director; and (6) the paraprof essionals . 
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The* p.iriipx'ofossional home instructors are successful adult 
Umjm.its who havo completed tne adult basic education prv:>gram 
ano who are longtime residents of the service area. As former 
ArtL stwvUMUs, they act as models for their ^ . and as 
mc^mhcM's of the community, they can establisn the rapport and 
tru^u I'r.it are necessary in reaching the severely disadvantaged. 

Por^Maial paraprof essional instructors — observed and 
ivJtM:riii.\i during their program involvement as students — with 
the nr>(N»ssary qualifications are then trained, along with 
their iMN'tding resource persons, during pre-service and 
in- ..'rvico \vx)rkshops . Training includes methods of diagnosis, 
pi'^esr npiion, materials, evaluation, and dealing with adult 
lea n\rvr> ' problems . 

Vruinjng is continuous through the monitoring activities 
of .M'uiessional AAEC staff members. At each monitoring visit, 
AALv! staff members (Sharon Moore, Reading Specialist; and 
C li.iiloy. Training and Learning Center Specialist) meet 
utt.i iiroj(^ct staff to mtrodur new ideas, new materials, and 
TO with problems. 

n,\;.C project staff members receive further training in 
S:^i^..clle courses in reading and in adult education through 
the iAi)ariment of Adult, Counso 1 i ng , and Higher Education at 
More .(Md State University. AAKC staff members also attend 
anri participate in national reading and adult education 

,:f^voncQS , where they disseminate, both formally and infor- 
mal. y, information about the Appalachian Right to Read 
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i"o<v.:tVvini ly Based Centers, 

Tli^' paraprofe'ssionals presented their home instruction 
;M\»,':raiii before a meeting of the ^\AEC*s Advisory Board, which 
(\>nsi6ts o[ state directors of adult education and leaders 
in 1 lie fields of adult basic education and public library 
st*rvicos for disadvantaged adults. 

Some home instructors also participated in the 1974 
nalional ABE conference in Louisville. 

Tiie training sessions pointed to the need for a fingertip 
icTisice hop.ie instruction paraprof essii. .Is could use in 
u(»rking with their clients. To moot this need, the AAEC 
iNMding specialist ana the director of the Ohio project 
(h*vi?loped a handbook base^"^ on their professional knowledge 
aiui on experiences in the Ohio project. The handbook can be 
used by parapro f essi onals in the 1974-75 projects. (One 
arait: copy of the handbook was sent to the Right to Read 
offices with this report,) 

Kee ru i Imen t 

In all SIX Right to Read projects, the home instructors 
rec:ruit many of their own clients among relatives and friends; 
present and former clients recruit friends, neighbors, and 
rc^Iatives; and in all six, recruiting is an interagency 
referral effort . 

Right tq Read projects based in community education systems 
lu'ivo obtained lists of potential clients from surveys of 
co»™unity needs and interests done by the commun i ty school . 
The post office, mental health, and public assistance agencies 
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Ki^^' ^i'^'v) jmmm; helpful in providing name?' of potential clients. 

Mjn. adults who Ui^od instruction but who are mobile enough 
to parti." J pate in classroom or learning center instruction 
M-e rvrrui I ea to those programs. Those who receive home 
\n^.X\\.ciion are adults at all levels below twelfth grade who 
3 re ;solatcd--geographically, socially or both--to seek 
in'> t i'lir; ion outside their homes. 

(owluiumg projeccs in their second year did not need .o 
lively recruit. They had waiting lists from the previous 
.^^•oje^'t year of people who wanted home instruct: on. 

rh.> AAEC attributes the success ol recruitment to home 
in^;t ruction to a combination of three factors: (1) person- 
c^li/eu recruitment by local, former ABE students .vho are 
^3eris,itve to the needs of potential clients; (2) successful 
.n.u.M)i8, "satisfied customers," who recruit frunds and 
re;,Mives; and (3) the effectiveness and convGoience of 
the instruction to the potential client. 

l> >; i u )sis and Prescription 

r>i>th diagnosis and prescription are highly inciividual i zed . 

iiiaic nosis . Paraprofessi onals diagnose individual student 
fUHM^ and prescrii)e pro^^rams under [he supervision of a 
pioM^.sional resource person — a rcnidmr. speciaUst Diul/or 
.earning;- center coordinator. 

Many of the adult students receiving reading instruction 
ar.^ aonreaders and heads of households. All ol the aduii 
sturipnts are diagnosed before receiving instruction. The 
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Tc'.t or Adult Basic EducatiOR (TABE^ is the instrument 
rt. -'-nn naod ro i^i ros and usod for diagnosis in nearly all 
oa^c>s. Complementary locator tests and informal inventories 
.we also used for immediate placement. 

: M'i\script ion . After an analysis of the results, a reading 
pre-.oription is developed for each student, which includes 
i<i*'. I interest and life coping skills materials. Many 
[■rt' .cript ions include materials designed for the disadvantaged 
.iv.ult with unique and immediate family problems, since 
l.tMly problem solving often must take place before basic 
•M..I1 learning is possible. 

M..t"r:als and Methods 

The maierials and methods used with Right to Read home 
instruction clients vary depending on individual needs, and 
t^iange with the client as he makes progress or as new needs 
arise. Some general practices are described below. 

Materials , One of the advantages of working cooperatively 
with an existing ABE learning ceiiter as access to a large 
and diversified collection of curriculum materials. 

Tli(^ AH]-; homo mslruction i)r()}; rams , bas(Hl on "so I f-gu idcd 
i .ai i VI dual i zed instruction," use a wide variety of ])rogrammed 
^nd oljuu^ self-dj reeled study matcvMals. M(;st of tiio 
i.aLorUils are "soft-ware": workbooks, programmed texts, study 
a. hi drill units, multilevel kits, and other dupjicatcd or 
i'Pir.ted materials. Most have ac^.company i ai; sol f -check i rig 
-u vices or answer keys v/hich allow students to have immediate 
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rtMfuorcrmoni or checks. Some audio-visual materials, mostly 
t.ii)^^s, aro used in the honio instruction program, but costs for 
n^uorutls :i equipmenv, limit wide usage of audio-visual 
r\A t r 1 a 1 s . 

Hof.ii^ instruction aides have access to collections of 

p4(>f5rback books, magaii^r.eS; newspapers, pamphlets, and life 

oopi:.;^ skills materials that can be left in the home for 

p!(-\^suro readinp- or prob.^em solving. In addition to the 

collodion of instructior al and reading materials, the aides 

alscj "nave access to: 

P 1 C(.':nt}n t inventories and informal tests with directions 
.u<(i answer keys; 

i'Mrher guides and maruals for all instructional materials; 
v^n^;\ver keys for study units; 

;'r(),;rc\ss chocks, ualt tests, and their answer keys; 

-ultilov^ol achievement test batteries with manuals and 
Aeys for chocking stucent growth and diagnosing learning 
v{ 1 i i i cu i t ios ; 

or^(» and scquonce charts or annotated lists of available 
.n.iicMnals for oelecting instructional materials; 

(nrollriiont and other stuaent data form.s; 

r< porting and I'eferral foi^ns; 

: LsL of supportive agencies and resources indicating 
:>prvicc\s provided ; 

in'orils, paper, student record books, and other materials; 
rccpi ] s ] t i.on forms or materials check-out sheets; 
sliidonl .record folders; 

AAi'X; Life Coping Skills Kits containing easy to read 
.M.ijphlois for everyday problem solving, e.g., family 
planning, health, nutrition, safety; (See Appendix B.) 
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AAiiC Pro- school Kit containing rcadin^j readiness and 

l».'isure activities for children ages 2-5; (See Appendix B.) 

Materials colluued inCo special kits are those identified 
i>y the AAEC as helpful in meeting the information needs of 
^.disadvantaged adults in life, job, and family coping skills. 
!-!wsC students prize and protect their study materials. Since 
I .any of the homes served have few if any reading materials, 
L .ic life coping skills materials and pre-schooi materials are 
•..«MCoraed as sources of leisure reading and help in personal 
;a\)blom solving. 

A nuipbor of factors govern the appropriate selection of 
u.uiori.a]s for the individual student: 

• iho expressed interests and goals of the student; 

• the student's functioning level in reading and other 
skil Is ; 

• the amount of time the student is willing to spend in 
study i ng; 

• the nuRiLor ol visits the aide will make per week and 
mo length of tne home visit; 

• the diagnosis and assessment: of student need and progress 
:aadc b;; tho paraproCcssional and his professionrd super- 
visor . 

Many homebound students spend lar^^e aniounts of time 
• uUviying and reading and need additional drill and reinforce- 
..-r.t mat(MMals. Their wcK^kly ])rogress Ln scl f-guided 
.u\, ivaties is usually linii. ted to assigned units of study 
v-aich havf^ to be 'Miecked for accuracy and growth before going 
o,; t(; h igh(^r level s . 

wue disadvantage of home instruction is increased matt.Miais 
v'u:,ts. An appropriate set of instructional materials is 
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r<({airon lOV each student and must be lelt in the home for 
i jn-riodb of time. 

Mot ho > The iiiOyt desaiable instructional materials provide 
fwr i-eriouic or unit progress checks through assessments admin- 
\^t<M('.i <ind scored by the home instructor and the student, 
r'prui^ic assessments provide for monitoring student progress 
J', wi'li as Xor diagnosing learning del ici encj cs. During each 
home ^ i .It, the paraprof essional administers, scores, and records 
th*^' rt-svilib of progress check. The students are informed of 
the* / pro, ;ress and review or reinforcement activities aro 
prr AM'iiHKi when the achievement level is below that considered 
.^c^c'(l[ua ]'or further learning experiences. 

Tl.- uerni "self -glided" implies that the student proceeds 
cr\ h*, own irroughout the instruction program. This is not 
erxt-rtMy irue. Most students need help with new concepts, 
jrvcl e^' n vho most able experience some difficulty in learning 
l5%k<:>. Pi^rhaps the major functions of the home instruction 
T^tclo ar«^ those of a learning facilitator and learning 
eV!N ( u.i I or . 

Allies on low reading levels require increased contact 
hc vr^ Willi paraprof essionals because they are less able to 
sLurii' i ;Kli>;)ondenLly . Family and peers have been enlisood to 
he)>3 ii\ ihr absence of the instructor. Some independent 
lii T 7\ry d(res take place when low-level students review 
oicM^tkUs already covered with their instructor, but usually 
They <MP.not start any new activity until the instructor 
rpj u\ US . 

ERLC ^ 
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P^tTHprof essionals niust be aware of the clues that indicate 
luaonUs are exi)erionc mg aifficulty or not cnjoyin^^ the 
..I' loci Ion of malorials. Quite Ircquently those clues are 
iionverbal. Student work may be unfinished or the student 
may not bo home or may not answer the aide's call. Through 
constant surveillance of student behavior and performance, 
ilioso problems should be readily detected and solved. Some- 
times a change of materials or procedure is appropriate. 

Paraprof essionals encountering pre-school children in homes 
or their clients deliver materials from their kits and 
(l(Miu)nsirate to parents how to use the materials to help their 
iu^^schoolers develop "reading readiness." The kits seem to 
'^cnerit both children and parents. The home instructors 
report ttiat children show greater interest in reading, and 
liicxr par:'nt& show greater interest in helping their children 
ciovelop ski lis. 

Staff in-service meet ings allow time to improve competencies 
working with materials and to review new aiid difficult 
materials for possible use. 

ii otentlon and Motivation 

Ho t on t ion . Retention rate of the six 1973-74 Right to 
Road projects was 73%. Ninety-four students (27%) separated 
[ rom the })rogram. Forty- two persons (12%) wore identified 
as program /I^ op-outs ; others left for legitimate reasons. 
The following table shows reasons, numbers, and percentages 
for the separations. 
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TABLE B 

iu:Ai;oxs foi^ client separations 





Number 


Percentage 
■ 


Pa;i»-<'. I'dc GED 


21 


6 


ft'; . cri 


13 


4 




10 


3 


'>T 1 ,1 1 K'l'C' t 


9 


3 


Oc up, I i lor.al 


, 8 


2 


Other 


33 


9 




94 


o 7f ' 

/ /O 



M>l iv.it ion. Retention ratos scorn to increase with: (1) 
in.i..ii, informal counseling to determine student needs; (2) 
(T^eci in,[ iinnK-diate student needs; (3) formal and informal 
(iiAc^r.oois ol problem area; (4) prescription of a plan of 
.le cording to weaki esses discovered in the diagnosis; 

:> . Duilding upon the strengths u^scovered m the diagnosis; 

fc> i'oniiauous instruction in the heme with ielophone 'nackup; 
(7 Mu-g(^ing evaluation by tc^stmg and obst}rvii 1 1 on by para- 
prc^f' '.lunnls; (8) provadini: Ihr .-^ludont wiih i;M.KHu;.it' 
5r)a cu'.uevrir.en Ls ; (9) showing, p»;i\.or.al InucrrSu and cc^nccri 
,n ; siuabnts'i)robl(^ms; (10) P!<*kJnr, ndjnsl i.mLs in Lhe 
fi.'. scribed program if the problem is an instructional one. 
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^' "'■i'c.inac ion of Services 

Vuc AAEC has traciiLionully listed interaj?encv coo rdination 
-'-I'nh' lis priority objectives and activities. Resoiurccs 
provided by other agencies have exceeded AAEC inputs in virtually 
all AAEC projects. The systematic involvement of state 
d.partnients of education and local agency decision-ma.kers 
m .-.electing sites and in developing objectives has ^;enerated 
■-^tr(/nf; commitments and resources for AAEC projects. 

Coordination and coop'-'a t ion have been essential to the 
d.'volopmcnt and success of the AAEC Community Based r„ight to 
::.\ul program at each site. Local school districts have provided 
;;rogram management, accounting, facilities, and bases of 
C)pcration for the home instructors. 

Adult education units of the state departments of education, 
in cooperation with local school districts, have provided 
Li.o resources of local adult learning centers, special 
TL'-source teachers, materials, equipment, and professional 
i;uidance and support to the Right to Read parapro f essionals . 
lankuges have ^been made with a variety of community a^^encies 
for the purposes of client identification and client referral 
a.-, needs are recognized. 

In four sites the Right to Road program is carried out 
in conjunction with developing community education programs 
of the local school districts, sponsored by the AAEC. At 
these sites the Right to Read program rcpreserts an outreach 
Oi I he total ooinmunity education effort. 

One site, Floyd County, Kentucky, was also the sit(; of an 
/AEC Library-ABE coordination project which acquired special 
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i^Nitoi-.als and developed specialized services for disadvantaged 
vt'i-.Ls. Homo instruction clients in Floyd County receive the 
l!i'.\u-y's easy-to-read coping skills and special instructional 
fivXioriuls. 
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PART 2 
AAEC EVALUATION DESIGN 

Overall Evaluation 

The evaluation design of the AAEC could be termed a "looping 
'^valuation." As each Right to Read site is developed, evaluation 
IS designed for each step. Antecedent or pretest data that 
aoi'ds lo be collected is thereiore automatically defined. 
Documentation is designed which will show both whether each 
step or objective is completed and what happened as a result, 
i.e., the impact upon the adult learner. 

In projects not all variables can or should be held constant, 
but the AAEC makes a modest attempt at studying ^he inter- 
relationships among clients, staffs, procedures, materials, 
racilities, agency interrelationships, and available funding. 

Each site has one AAEC prof cssional ' staff person as its 
"monitor." An AAEC monitor keeps track of progress and 
documentation; helps with the practical adjustments always 
needed in program design; and acts as liaison between outside 
program components, >uch as state department, adult education 
units, and local programs. 

Interim reports review progress and isolate problem ureas. 

Data collection forms and guidelines for reporting data 
in interim and final reports are introduced as part of tlie 
work statement. (Appendix C is a sample work statement.) 
Paraprof essionals keep logs on individual clients to 
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nat>^ and evaluate observed student changes and application 
of i)asic skills. 

1 '. .o Evaluations of 1973-74 Data 

This report presents two independent evaluation approaches: 
t:he AAEC evaluation design; and (2) the reading achieve- 
:.^Mit data required by the Right to Read Office. 

T!ie AAEC evaluation design presents demographic information 
.iiui reading grade level gains as reported on the AAEC Right 
lo Road Master Data Collection Form (page 22). That data is 
presented in the tables and graphs on the following pages. 

The "Reading Achievement Data" section reports the individua 
rav; scores required by the National Right to Read Effort. 
That data is presented in Part 3 of this report. 

AAKC Ev al uation Design 

The tables and graphs below report reading grade level 
scores for 264 home instruction clients. Student records 
With incomplete data (new students or students who had not 
nad pre-- and post-test TABE's) are not included in this 
study. Information on all 351 home instruction clients is 
included in Part 3. 
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TABLE 1 





GROUP 


DEFINIl 


'IONS 








Group 


TesL 




Population 


Percent 


A 


Pro & Post 






10 


3.79 


li 


Pre & Post 






111 


42. 05 


C 


Pre 


<4 




51 


19.32 


D 


Pre 






9z 


34 . 85 


'■'O'i'A r. 








264 


10U;0 


ELAPSED 


TABI,E 2 
MOfTIiS BETWEEN P 


RE & 


POST TESTS 






Elapsed Months 


Group A 


Group B 


Group C 


Group D 


25f 


0% 




0% 


0% 


0% 


19-24 


20 




.9 


0 


0 


13-13 


10 


3 


.6 


0 


1 . 1 


10-12 


0 


4 


. 5 


5.9 


2.2 


7-9 


30 


49 


.6 


21 .6 


17.4 


<l-6 


0 


28 


.8 


23.5 


2u.l 


1-3 


40 


12 


.01 


47.1 


53 . 3 


TOTAL, 


100% 


100',; 


100% 


100% 


MEDIAN 


7.5 


7 


.6 


3.9 


3.3 



erJc 
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TABLE 3 
GED COMPLETION PERCEi\TAGES 

Group A Group B Group C Group D 

0- 11.7% 0% 3% 



TABLE 4 
AGE OF STUDENTS 



Group A Group B Group C Group D 



10+ 


0% 




0% 


7 


.8% 


11% 




0 




.9 


9 


.8 


1.1 


r)0-r)9 


0 


2 


.7 


25 


.5 


2.2 


:o-\o 


10 


8 


. JL 


17 


7 


5.4 




30 


24 


.3 


19 


6 


23.9 


20-29 


30 


48 


.7 


15 


t 


45.7 


10-19 


30 


15 


.3 




0 


18.5 


.sing 


0 




0 


3. 


9 


2.2 



'■'^'■'^i' 100% 100% 100% 100% 



MioIAX AGE 26.2 26.19 45.6 26.4 
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T\BLE 5 






c }; V 


Ox' STuDENTS 








Group A 


Oxoup B 


Group C 


Group D 



I'"einale 



60% 
40 



9% 
91 



39Vo 



61 



24% 
76 



I/O 



100% 



100% 



100% 



29 



26 



TABLE 6 

LAST YEAR COMPLETED IX SCHOOL 



CciTipn'iocl Group A Group B Group C Group D 



0% .9% 3% 1.1% 

'I 0 9.9 2.0 12.0 

lu 0 31.5 0 19. o 

t' 10 21.6 2.0 20.' 

a 10 25.2 5.9 29. 

V 0 2.7 3.9 9.8 

0 0 1.8 3.9 2.:^. 
5 10 3.6 7.8 3.b 

10 .9 7.8 0 

3 20 .9 16.7 0 

2 0 0 ■ 9.8 0 

1 0 0 15.7 0 
0 30 0 17.7 0 

Mi.ssint; 10 .9 7.8 2.2 

vovAi, ioo';o 100% 100% 100% 



v., kIAN I„\ST 

YhAii COMPLETED 3.8 9.1 2.7 8.8 
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TABLE 7 





EMl'LOYMENT 


STATUS OF 


STUDEi\TS 






S L cl L U S 


Group A 


Group B 


Group C 


Gro.ip D 


Fi„,) loyod 


40% 


23.4% 


16% 


38% 


( iiciiiployed 


60 


20.7 


47 ' 


14 


hoastnyiXe 


0 


55.9 


29 


39 


M IKS ing 


0 


0 


8 


9 


I'OVAL 


100>o 


100% 


100% 


100% 



/ 



31 



4 



28 



TABLE 8 
FAMILY SIZE OF STUDENTS 



XiKirnor of 
'V'Oiilo in 



Funu ly 


GROUP A 


GROUP B 


GROUP C 


GROUP D 


7+ 


10% 


13 


.3% 


11.8% 


9 


. O /o 


6 


10 


9 


.0 


3.9 


5 


.4 


5 


0 


21 


.6 


11 .8 


9 


. 8 


4 


40 


18 


9 


11.8 


27 


. 2 


3 


10 


22. 


5 


15.7 


27 


2 


2 


0 


9. 


9 


13 . 7 


9 


6 


1 


30 


1. 


8 


7.8 


8. 


7 


Ml. --sing 


0 




9 


23 . 5 


4 . 


4 


TOTAL 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


;■;;■..) I AX number 

OF PEOPLE IN 
FAMILY 


3.8 


4. 


3 


4.0 


3. 


7 
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TABLK 9 
RACE OF STUDENTS 



29 



RACE 


Group A 


Group B 


Group C 


Gro\iD D 


White 


100% 


98.2% 


88% 


97% 


Black 


0 


1.8 


10 


2 


Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


M iss J ng 

< 


0 


0 


2 


1 


VOTAL 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 




30 



TABLE 10 

CONTACT HOURS WITH PARAFROFESSIONALS 



X umber of 
Ins cructional 

Hours Group A Group B Group C Group D 



230+ 


207o 




0% 


2. 


0% 


0% 


180-229 


0 




0 


2. 


0 


0 


130-179 


0 


• 


9 




0 


0 


80-129 


10 




9 




0 


0 


70-79 


0 


4 . 


5 


2. 


0 


0 


60-69 


0 


1 . 


8 




0 


0 


50-59 


0 


6. 


3 


15. 


7 


2.2 


40-49 


10 


7. 


4 


2. 


0 


2.2 


30-39 


30 


3o. 


9 


15. 


7 


10.9 


20-29 


10 


26. 


1 


23. 


5 


16.3 


10-19 


10 


11 . 


7 


'.3. 


7 


27 . 2 


0-9 


10 


1. 


8 


17. 


7 


32.6 


Missi ng 


0 


1 . 


8 


5. 


9 


8.7 


TOTAL 


100% 


100% 


' 00% 


100% 


.MEDIAN NUMBER 
OF CONTACT 
HOURS 


36.2 


31 


.6 


26 


. 2 


14.3 
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TABLE 11 

STATUS OF STUDiiN'^'S AT END OF PROGRAM YEAR 



STATUS GROUP A GROUP B GROUP C 



Acquired 
GbL) 


0% 


14.42% 


0% 


Kx 1 lod for 


0 


3.6 


2 


Job Reason 








Exiled lor 


0 


.9 


6 


lunilth 








Reason 








Los t 


0 


0 


2 


Interest 






Moved 


0 


.9 


0 


Other 


0 


.9 


0 


Missing'^ 


100 


79.3 


84 



100% 100% 100% 



•^includes all people who remained in the program 
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READING GRADE LEVEL 
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11 12 



6 7 8 0 10 

Grade Lizvcls 

Lnn'S Lo LliO ]efL ploL readin); grade U'Viil onLry <in»i t^xil TAlUv :.rort's lor (iroui) A 

(Lliosc i-nL^-rlng below Ath j^r.ide level). Limus to the rip,ljL ploL r.^<^>^»:> (liiO^^e 
^.Uerin}; abo"c Aih grade level). Metlian entry score for Group A Is 1.3. Medi.in 

t-Ait .score for A is 3.7>. Median entry socrc for U. is 8.7. Median exit score for 
ii is 9.7. 
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GRAPH 2 



READING GRADE LEVEL 



9 10 11 12 




C — Entry 

D ENTRYsraraa 



lEDIAN 



Grade Levels 

"I'lic loll ' .11' j)l()L:; entry rcuiiu); j'.r.idr U'Vcl .'.('(ire:, (or (ii-ou)) tho'.i.' 
..il'Tiii,; i)cii)W AlIi ;','"<>'''•''• 'i'i>c rLj'Jit line ploLs ciiLry scores for Crou,) H, lliosc 
tiu<!rinr, above ^♦Lii ,,r.ide. Median entry level lor Group C is .6; medi.in cnLry 
iovol for Group D is 8.6. 
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GRAPH 3 
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HEADING GRADl-: LEVEL GAIN IN MONTHS 
(10 MONTHS EQUALS ONE YEAR) 
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N(-;;iiiV(^ (i;un Positive (J;u n 

'ill.' D^^ivv (I.i'^IhmI lini' r('pi*(^S(M»l \ \\\\ (iron,* A iiidicMti"^ rfidni)*. )'|-.m]<' l(\'<'i >^.iin 
III mom h . for I iio'^i' (-nU-y scor*'.s hrlow Alii )'.i,i(H' h^vri. ImnIi^ui \\'\\\\ f<n (iioup A 

lu;*' re^)rt^^>o^a ii^;; Group B shows a roadinf; );r,Kl(^ 1 rve I ^^ain in inoiilhs for tlioso 
viin cnlry scoros above Ath grade. Median ^ain for Ch's ;;roup is 9.5 nonths. 
Median elasped months in the program is 5.8. Table 2 shows elasp^d inonCh.s. 



